Aut  prodesw . Mt  delectare, 

Aut  simul  etjoctuida,  et  idonea  diuere 


Schenectady J^oveinber  8,  1811 


Presumih,^  that  our  txiaders  must  feel  intefrestfed  iin  all  th^ 
transactions  of  Luther,  that  great  Refortner  of  the  Christ 
tian  church,  we  offer  to  their  at^tion  the  following  ex^ 
tract  from  the  writings  of  the  incomparable  Robertson. 
Luther  may  emphatically  be  styled,  “  the  life  and  energy^ 
of  that  spirit  Which  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen^ 
tury  rent  the  veil  of  superstition,  and  let  in  the  glorious 
Ught  of  the  gospel.  Trusting  in  Him  who  ie  mighty  to 
he  boldly  dared  to  oppose  the  power  of  persecuting 
princes,  atid  preach  the  purity  of  the  gospel  to  the  bigotry 
5f  a  corrupt  World. 

HE  was  a  native  of  Eysleben  in  Saxony,  and  though  bom 
of  poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education,  during  the 
progress  of  which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon 
vigor  and  activeness  of  genius.  As  his  mind  was  naturally 
Susceptible  of  serious  impressions,  and  tinctured  with  some¬ 
what  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  delights  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life,  he  retired  to  a  convent  of 
Augustinian  friars,  aiid,  without  sufiering  tlie  entreaties  of  his 
parents  to  divert  him  from  whafhe  thought  his  duty  to  God, 
he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  acquired  great 
reputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  of  knowledge, 
alnd  his  unwearied  application  to  study.  He  had  been  taught 
the  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  which  Were  then  in 
vogue,  by  very  able  masters,  and  wanted  not  penetration  tb 
comprehend  aU  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which  they 
A  X 
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abound  ;  but  his  understanding,  naturally  sound  and  superior 
to  every  thing  frivolous,  soon  became  disgusted  with  those 
subtle  and  uninstructive  sciences,  and  sought  for  some  more 
solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  piety,  in  tlie  holy  scrip* 
tures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  lay  neglect* 
cd  in  the  library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all  other  pur* 
•uits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  such  eager¬ 
ness  and  assiduity  as  astonished  the  monks,  who  were  little 
accustomed  to  derive  their  theological  notions  from  that 
source.  The  great  prog“  iss  which  he  had  made  in  this  un¬ 
common  course  of  study,  augmented  so  much  the  fame  both 
of  his  sanctity  and  learning,  that  Frederick^  elector  of  Saxony, 
having  founded  an  university  at  Wirtembcrg,  on  the  Elbe,  the 
place  of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  afterwards  theology  there  ;  and  discharged  both 
offices  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  deemed  the  chief  orna¬ 
ment  of  that  society. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  au¬ 
thority,  indulgences  were  selling  rapidly  in  Germany.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  concern  that  he  beheld  the  artifices  of  those 
who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  tliose  who  bought  them.  From 
the  study  of  the  scriptures,  he  discovered  the  gross  impropri¬ 
ety  of  such  a  practice,  and  his  warm  and  impetuous  temper 
did  not  allow  him  to  remain  a  silent  spectator  of  the  delusion 
of  his  countrymen.  He  began  openly  to  preach  against  them; 
and  the  strength  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  boldness  and  novel¬ 
ty  of  his  opinions,  soon  roused  the  public  mind,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  hearers. 

After  he  had  successfully  pursued  his  plan  for  many  years', 
and  in  the  midst  of  many  dangers,  while  a  tempest  of  persecu¬ 
tion  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  against  the 
protestant  church,  he  was  saved  by  a  seasonable  death  from 
feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Having  gonej 
though  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous 
season,  to  his  native  city  pf  Eysleben,  in  order  to  compose,  br. 
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)is  authority,  a  dissention  among  the  counts  of  Mansfield,  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach,  which  in 
a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  As  he  was  laised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutions  recorded 
in  history,  there  is  not  any  person  perhaps  whose  character 
has  been  drawn  with  such‘  opposite  colours.  In  his  age,  one 
party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rage,  when  they 
law  with  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  every  tning  which  they 
held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  berificial,  imputed  to  him  not 
only  all  the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a 
demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admiration  and  grati-* 
tude  which  tliey  thought  he  merited  as  the  restorer  of  light 
and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him  perfections 
above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions 
with  a  veneration,  bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  on¬ 
ly  to  those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspection  of 
heaven  It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistinguishing  cen¬ 
sure,  or  the  exaggerated  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  present  age  concerning 
him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intre¬ 
pidity  to  maintain  his  own  system,  abilities  both  natural  and 
acquired  to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in 
propagating  them,  are  virtues  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in 
every  part  of  his  behaviour,,  that  even  his  enemies  must  al¬ 
low  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To 
these  may  be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even 
austerity  of  manners,  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  reformer  ;  such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  docti’ine 
he  delivered  ;  and  such  perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords  no 
slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to  all  selfish 
considerations,  a  stranger  to  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  des¬ 
pising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the 
church  to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his 
original  state  of  professor  in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the 
town  of  Wertemberg,  with  the  moderate  appointments  an- 
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Dexed  try  th<5se  offices*  His  extraordinary  qualities  were  al¬ 
loyed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and;  hur- 
man  passions.  These  however  were  of  such  a  nature,  thaB 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  hearty 
but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  soui’tce  with? 
many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  alJ^ 
its  operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated,  by  violentr 
passions,  broke  out  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity^ 
which  astonishes,  men  of  feebler  spirits  or  such  as  are  placed: 
in  a  more  tranquil  situation.  But  carrying  some  praisewortiiy 
dispositions  to  excess,  he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  wasr 
culpable,  and  was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed' 
him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions  were 
well  founded,,  approached,  to  arrogance  his  courage  in  as» 
sorting  them,  to  rashness  ;  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them, 
to  obstinacy  ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  adversaries,  to  rago 
and  scurrility.  Accustomed  himself  to  consider  every  thing 
as  subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected  tlie  same  deference  front 
other  men  ;  and  witliout  making  any  allowances  for  their  timt 
idity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disappoint*- 
cd  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character,, 
when  his  doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adver-. 
saries  indiscriminately,  with  the  same  rough  hand  :  neitlter/ 
the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII,  nor  tlie  eminent  learning 
and  abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same  gross 
abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  tlicse  indecencies,  of  which  Luther  was  guilty,  must 
not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper  ;  tliey 
ought  to  be  charged,  in  part,  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with  those  maxims* 
which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  have  polished  socieiy,  and  rendered  it  agreeable  ; 
disputes  of  every  kind  w^ere  managed  w  ith  heat,  and  strong 
emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language,  without  re¬ 
serve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time, ,  the  works  of  learned 


men  were  ali  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not  onfy  an* 
thorised,  by  the  example  oi  eminent  writers  in  that  language, 
to  use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal.'scurrility  but 
in  a  dead  tongue,  indecencies  o£  every  kind  appear  less  shock** 
mg  than  in  a  living  language,,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem 
gross,  because  they  are  familiar.  In  passing  judgment  upon 
•tiie  characters  of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles 
and  ma^timsiof  their  own  age,.not  by  those  ofanotlier for  ah** 
Ihough  virtue  and  vice-  are  at  all  times  the  same,.mannersi  and 
customs  vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther’s  behaviour, 
which,  appear  to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  disgust  to.his  con* 
temporaries  it  was  even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  whicfo 
we  are  apt  to,  blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplishing,  the 
the  great  work  which  he  undenook.  To  rouse  mankind  when, 
sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the  raga 
of  bigotry,  armed  with  power.,  required  the  utmost  veliemenceb 
of  zeal,,as  well  as.  a.  temper  daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call: 
would  neither  have  reached,  nor  excited  those  to  whom  it 
must  have  been  addressed  ;  a  spirit  more  amiable,  but  less 
vigorous  than  Luther’s  would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  dan* 
gers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted.  Towards  the  close 
of  Luther’s  life,  though  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of 
his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  up¬ 
on  him,  so  that  he  grew  daily-  more  peevish,,  more  irascible, 
and  more  impatient  of  contradiction.  Having  lived  to  be  a 
witness  of  his  own  amazing  success  ;  to  see  a  part  of  Europe 
embrace  his  doctrines,  and  to  shake  the  foundation  of  tlie  papal 
throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  monarchs  had  ti’embled,, 
he  discovered,  on  some  occasions^  symptoms  of.  vanity  and. 
self-applause.  He  must  have  been  indeed  more  than  man,  if, 
upon  contemplating  all  that  he  actually  accomplished,  he  had 
never  felt  any  sentiment  of  this  kind  rising  in  his  breast. 
Some  time  before  his  deatli,  he  felt  his  strength  declining.  Ids. 
constitution  being  worn  out  by  a. prodigious  multiplicity  of 
luisiness,  added  to .  the  labour  of r  discharging  his  ministerial . 
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function  with  unremitting  diligence,  to  tlie  fatigue  of  constaTft' 
study,  besides  the  composition  of  works,  as  voluminous  as  if 
he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement.  His 
natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of 
death  ;  his  last  conversation  with  his  friends  was  concerning 
the  happiness  reserved  for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  which  he 
•poke  with  a  fervour  and  delight  natural  to  one  who  expected 
•nd  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  his  deatli  filled  the  Roman  Catholic  party  with  exces¬ 
sive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  hid 
followers  ;  neither  party  considering  that  his  doctrines  weitJ 
How  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  hand  which  first  had  planted  them.  His  fu¬ 
neral  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  He  left  several  children  by  his  wife, 
Catherine  a  Boria,  who  survived  him.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  in  decent  and  honorable  stationst 
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Ask  the  faithful  youth, 

Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov’d 
So  often  fills  his  arms  ?** 

Akenside'a  Plea,  qflma^k 

“  The  remembrance  of  that  which  was  dear  to  us  though 
it  causes  grief,  yet  it  gives  to  our  sorrows  a  cast  of  pleasure, 
«  as  it  produces  in  the  soul  the  movements  of  love.  It  is  in 
“  this  situation  we  are  particularly  said  to  indulge  our  grief.’^ 
Walking  alone  not  long  since  in  a  church-yard,  where  the 
remains  of  many  of  my  former  acquaintance,  some  of  my 
youthful  companions,  and  of  one  dear  friend  are  deposited,  a 
pleasing  melancholy  filled  my  mind,  and  tlie  “  joy  of  grief” 
diffused  itself  throughout  my  soul.  It  was  evening,  and  the 
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setting  twilight  just  enabled  me  with  bended  knees  to  read  the 
Inscriptions  on  the  tomb-stones.  The  sublimity  of  the  scene 
Was  heightened  when  the  sable  mantles  of  darkness  closed 
around  the  edges  of  the  horizon,  while  in  the  stillness  of  night 
a  black  cloud  rising  from  the  west,  brought  to  memory  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Thomson,  so  concordant  with  my  tone  ot 
9iind. 

“  Welcome  kindred  glooms  !  congenial  horrors  hail ! 

“  These,  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  tliought, 

And  heavenly  musing.” 

r 

Such  were  my  thoughts  while  I  wandered  near  the  spot 
which  enclosed  a  form  once  dearer  to  me  than  any  thing  on 
earth.  I  stood  in  silence.— Where  now  is  that  voice  once 
•80  pleasant  to  the  ear  ?  Is  it  forever  ceased  ?  Where  the  lus¬ 
tre  of  tliose  eyes  which  once  outshone  the  sparkling  diamond  ? 
—  Alas !  forever  dimmed !  Relentless  death  !  Why  shouldst 
thou  blast  our  hopes,  our  innocent  delights  destroy  ?  Wast 
thou  near,  when  a  few  months  since  I  was  walking  with  my 
Delia  ?  Wast  thou  there  to  mark  tfiy  victim  ?  Oh  !  had  I 
known  it  I  would  have  bid  thee  “  aim  at  me  the  fatal  dart.” 
Why  hast  thou  filled  this  lovely  flower  ?  Could  youth,  could 
beauty,  love  nor  virtue  not  delay  thy  sljaft  ? 

Oh  beauteous  Delia !— from  my  sight  forever  gone ! 
Where  can  now  thy  wretched  lover  find  a  place  to  linger  out 
t  mournful  life  ?  Once,  an  humble  cottage,  with  the  keeper  of 
my  heart,  had  been  a  little  paradise.  Now  the  splendid  pala- 

ires  of  kings  have  for  me  no  charms.— But  why  thus  mourn 

•  "  • 

The  time’s  not  distant  far 
When  listening  I  shall  hear. 

In  gentle  accents,  Delia  say. 

Hasten  “  kindred  sfiirit  come  away,** 

Such  was  the  mournful  fileasure  of  that  evening’s  walk» 
worth  ton  thousand  nights  of  thoughtless  dissipation. 

6IGMA. 
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LOVE  OF  PRAISE 


In  the  sixth  number  of  the  Floriad  appeared  a  composi¬ 
tion  under  this  title.  The  reading  of  it  brought  powerfully  to 
mind  the  words  of  Dr.  Young  in  the  begimung  of  his  fifth 
Night. 

“  Fondness  for  fame  is  avarice  of  air. 

“  I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

Praise  no  man  e’er  deserv’d,  who  sought  no  more.** 

That  the  love  of  praise  is  natural  and  universal,  a  soured 
of  pleasure,  and,  sometimes,  of  benefit  to  society,  will  not  bfc 
doubted.  Neither  will  it  be  doubted,  that  the  greatest,  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  men  have  been  applauded  ;  that  the  en*- 
vious  often  traduce  the  popular  ;  and  that  human  depravity  if 
tlie  source  of  envy,  one  of  the  most  malignant  and  detestible 
of  human  passions. 

The  w  riter  of  this  is  conscious  of  the  influence  of  the  love 
of  praise  on  his  own  mind  ;  and  being  naturally  desirous  of 
justifying,  and,  if  possible,  of  consecrating  this  passion,  he 
anxiously  listens  to  every  tiling  which  can  be  urged  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  He  has  often  been  disquieted  with  fears  that  love  of 
praise  is  not  a  proper  motive  of  action  ;  nor  arc  his  fears  en¬ 
tirely  removed  by  the  arguments  in  the  composition  above- 
mentioned. 

The  love  of  praise— what  is  it  ?  it  is  not  a  desire  to  servo 
our  Maker.  It  is  not  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
man.  It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  virtuous  actions  j, 
though  a  person  under  its  influence  may  perform  such  actionf 
when  they  will  answer  his  purpose. 

The  love  of  praise  is  a  desire  of  being  afifilauded  and  cele*' 
hrated.  It  is  similar  to  the  love  of  fame.  This  animates  one 
youth  to  seek  the  name  of  being  the  strongest  of  his  age  ; 
another,  the  most  sjirightly  and  active  ;  another,  the  most 
cunning  and  artful  ;  another,  the  most  studious  and  learned  } 
another,  the  most  p,olite  and  accomfilished  ;  another,  the  most 
faring  and  courageous^ 
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This  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Alexander, 'and  impelled 
him  with  the  fury  of  a  demon  to  slaughter  his  enemies,  cover 
provinces  and  countries  with  desolation,  and  aspire  after  the 
reputation  of  being  a  descendant  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This 
has  impelled  the  most  celebi'ated  heroes  of  every  age  to  as¬ 
pire  to  the  supreme  command  of  nations  and  empires. 

It  is  this  which  endues  statesmen,  soldiers,  orators,  poets, 
historians,  and  ninety -nine  hundredths  of  the  common  people, 
to  join  in  the  praises  of  those  robbers  and  murderers  of  the 
human  race. 

That  such  heroes  were  actuated  by  a  love  of  praise,  or  the 
desire  of  being  famous,  cannot  be  denied  ;  that  they  have  act¬ 
ually  become  famous  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  that  deeds  of 
blood  and  death  are  really  odious  and  detestable  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  How  can  I  believe  tliat  the  motive  which  leads  to  the 
perpetration  of  such  deeds  can  be  virtuous  !  that  it  can  be 
virtuous  to  seek  a  tribute  of  applause  from  the  groans  and  ag* 
onies  of  the  dying  warrior  ;  from  fields  soaked  in  blood,  and 
whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  dead  ;  from  smoaking  cities  ; 
from  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  widows  smd  orphans  ! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  actions  themselves,  by  which  we 
seek  applause,  must  be  virtuous.  And  will  it  then  be  virtu¬ 
ous  to  do  those  actions  for  the  sake  of  applause  ?  Does  the  ac¬ 
tion  consecrate  the  motive  ?  You  instruct  the  ignorant,  feed 
the  hungry,  deliver  the  oppressed — but  you  do  it  to  be  prais¬ 
ed  !  I  admire  your  beneficence,  and  rejoice  with  those  whom 
you  have  relieved  ;  but  I  despise  your  motives.  But  what  if 
the  motive  is  not  known  ?  Then  indeed  we  do  not  know  but  it 
is  good.  It  is  supposed  however  in  the  present  case  that  it  is 
kno^vn,  and  not  only  known  but  avowed.  For  certainly  a  wor¬ 
thy  motive  need  not  be  afraid  to  see  the  light.  Your  action  is 
not  virtuous  as  performed  by  you^  and  in  addition  to  that  you 
lose  your  object,  for  no  man  will  praise  you  for  doing  a  good 
action,  when  he  knows  that  you  do  it  to  obtain  applause. 
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You  will  reply  that  it  is  not  contended  that  the  love  of 
praise  alone  is  a  wortliy  motive  ;  but  only  in  conjunction  with 
others  of  a  superior  order.  To  purify  the  Devil,  send  him  to 
keep  company  with  the  sons  of  God  !  A  motive  which  is  not 
good  alone  is  no  better  for  being  in  good  company. 

In  no  case  therefore  is  tlie  love  of  praise  a  proper  motive 
of  action. 

Yet,  “  a  good  name,**  saith  Solomon,  “  is  better  than  pre* 
cious  ointment.**  All  wise  and  good  men  will  obtain  this 
good  name,  when  they  shall  be  fully  known  %  but  it  will  be 
known  that  they  acted  from  motives  very  different  from  a  love 
of  praise. 

Here  the  writer  will  venture  to  mention  the  great  motive 
which  he  has  thought  should  rule  in  all  ;  and  which  is  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  to  comprehend  all  other  proper  motives,  and  extend 
to  every  action.  It  is  tlie  motive  which  actuated  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

“  I  do  always  those  things  that  please  him.* 

This  motive  derived  from  the  highest  source,  the  great 
fountain  of  being  and  authority.  It  operates  at  all  times,  and 
El  all  places,  towards  eveiy  proper  object,  and  in  the  degree 
which  is  desirable.  It  carries  the  mind  onward  steadily  and 
perscveringly,  “  through  evil,  and  through  good  report,** 
tlirough  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  conjunction  with  the  aid 
of  friends,  and  in  opposition  to  the  rage  of  enemies.  It 
elevates  the  soul  above  time,  above  the  confusion  of  the 
world,  and  above  death.  With  a  steady  eye  the  follower  of 
Jesus  traces  the  steps  of  his  divine  master,  lives  as  he  lived, 
dies  as  he  died,  and  partakes  of  his  glory.  None  but  a  char* 
acter  formed  upon  such  principles  is  w^orthy  of  approbation. 
And  there  is  reason  to  fear,  tliat  the  great  Arbiter  of  all  events 
will  at  last  cover  with  eternal  reproach  all  wdio  are  actuated  by 
no  better  principle  than  the  love  of  praise. 

TELEUTES. 
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•TOR  THE  FLORIAE. 

EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  1 64.) 

», 

•*Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclin'd. 

Pope. 

Having  on  a  former  occasion  shewn  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
moting  and  rendering  science  honorable  in  republics,  an  en¬ 
quiry  naturally  follows — what  is  tlie  most  sure  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  these  ends  ?  On  an  enquiry  so  interesting,  so  impor¬ 
tant  and  so  copious,  we  must  expect  various  opinions  will  ex^ 
ist  and  various  theories  be  proposed.  With  a  deference  due 
to  them  all  we  will  suggest  one  ;  not  spun  out  wholly  from 
our  own  brain,  but  mterwoven  with  the  observations  we  have 
made  upon  the  various  modes  proposed  and  adopted  by  others. 
The  most  obvious  defect  in  our  American  mode  is  too  great  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  system  of  studies  and  in  the  course 
of  authors  read  in  our  seminaries.  The  flexible  mind  of  youth 
receives  its  strongest  and  most  durable  impression  from  the 
studies  and  authors  read  in  tlie  seminary,  because  it  is  known 
they  are  selected  by  the  first  characters  in  society,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  chosen  for  their  truth  and  utility.  Therefore 
whatever  is  laid  down  in  them  is  taken  for  granted.  Besides, 
the  studies  and  customs  of  a  university  may  be  compared  to 
the  hands  of  the  potter.  They  mould  the  mind  into  that  shape 
which  it  ever  afterwards  retains.  They  give  it  its  particular 
direction,  and  the  authors  furnish  it  with  ideas  which  become 
the  staminal  principles  of  future  life.  As  none  of  our  semina¬ 
ries  embrace  but  a  partial  portion  of  the  sciences,  consequent¬ 
ly  those  of  tlie  different  states  vary  in  their  kind  as  much  as 
in  their  authors.  Hence,  as  may  plainly  be  seen,  arises  the 
diversity  of  character  between  the  several  states.  Hence 
arige  those  jargons  in  political  and  religious  opinions  between 
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the  individual  states,  which  so  much  distract  the  body  of  tho' 
republic.  Composed  of  heterogeneous  principles,  discord 
must  constantly  occur  until  the  whole  mass  is  assimilated. 
The  most  expeditious  remedy  for  this  is  to  establish  a  nation¬ 
al  university  embracing  the  whole  general  course  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  together  with  the  three  learned  professions.  It  would 
seem  necessary  in  this  to  support  professorships  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  science ;  and  likewise  to  institute  and  sup¬ 
port  fellowships,  which  should  be  filled  by  an  annual  selection 
from  the  graduates,  of  those  possessed  of  the  best  talents,  and 

V 

inclined  to  make  the  best  application.  These,  by  exhibiting 
specimens  at  stated  times  of  their  improvement ;  and  under 
proper  restrictions  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  library, 
apparatus,  and  other  college  appurtenances,  with  a  salary  suf¬ 
ficient  to  support  tlicm  decently  in  their  studies.  It  should 
likewise  be  sufficiently  endowed  to  support  a  considerable 
number  of  indigent  students  in  the  difierent  classes,  who 
should  be  selected  from  the  diffei’ent  schools  and  academies 
of  tliese  states  by  a  learned  and  judicious  committee  appointed 
in  the  different  districts  of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose. 
These  students  should  be  selected  for  good  talents,  close  ap¬ 
plication,  and  a  good  moral  character.  A  want  of  either  of 
these  should  disqualify  them  for  public  support.  After  this 
model  the  different  colleges  in  the  union  should  be  formed, 
varying  as  little  as  circumstances  would  permit,  though  none 
could  or  perhaps  should  embrace  so  much  as  the  national 
plan.  With  this  our  academics  and  private  instructors  would 
soon  coincide.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this  would  be 
numerous.  By  such  enticements  to  the  pursuit  of  science, 
many  would  be  stimulated  to  enlist  their  talents  and  exertions 
in  ranging  the  classic  fields,  who  now'  either  rest  in  indolent 
obscurity,  or  are  employed  to  the  detriment  of  community. 
The  selections  for  the  university  and  fellowships  w'ould  in¬ 
spire  a  generous  ambition  tlirougliout  our  schools,  academies 
and  colleges.  Tliis,  though  at  first  confined  to  a  few,  would 
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.joon  electrify  the  whole  with  the  same  ardent  flame.  Like 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system  all  attracted  to  the  same  focuS) 
would  abundantly  supply  that,  while  its  emanations  in  return 
would  eniig^hten  our  western  hemisphere  with  a  more  clear 
inoffensive  and  brilliant  splendor  than  ever  shone  on  tiie  Ly¬ 
ceum  of  Greece,  the  Palaestra  of  Rome,  6r  tlie  colleges  of 
modern  Europe.  Besides,  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  same  course  of  science  pursued  and  the  same  gen^ 
eral  knowledge  obtained.  The  same  general  ideas  of  litera¬ 
ture,  of  law,  of  physic  and  of  divinity,  would  consequently  pre.- 
vsdl.  The  whole  force  of  geniuses  tlius  united  and  directed, 
would  produce  effects  far  superior  to  those  of  a  divided  and 
discordant  band.  The  education  of  the  different  states  being 
thus  assimilated,  their  character  at  length  would  necessarily 
be  amalgamated.  Though  to  some  this  may  appear  of  little 
consequence,  yet  both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  interest  of  every  state 
requires  its  members  to  be  moral  in  their  conduct  and  honest 
in  their  dealings.  This  is  the  object  in  instituting  all  legis¬ 
lative  governments,  and  this  ought  to  be  promoted  with  the 
most  sagacious  circumspection.  But  while  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  one  state  are  so  essentially  different  from  those  of  an¬ 
other,  we  must  expect,  as  daily  happens,  that  individuals  think¬ 
ing  it  their  interest  to  break  tlie  laws  of  one,  will  do  it,  and 
remove  into  the  other  unpumshed ;  knowing  that  through  the 
difference,  the  complexity,  or  the  impossibility  of  now  prose¬ 
cuting,  they  shall  remain  unmolested.  Thus  a  precedent  is 
established  which  every  avaricious  man  is  ready  to  follow. 
The  laws  being  evaded  and  disregarded  in  one  instance,  inno¬ 
vation  soon  creeps  in,  and  the  whole  code  are  respected  no 
farther  than  as  they  are  susceptible  of  evasion.  Till  some 
method  is  adopted  to  render  the  chai'acter,  customs  and  laws 
of  our  republic  more  uniform,  we  shall,  I  fear,  nurture  the  de¬ 
mon  of  vice  and  dissolution  in  our  very  bosoms.  No  state 
will  probably  behold  her  subjects  encouraged  to  break  the 
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laws  with  indiffei'ence.  She  will  not  passively  behold  her  in¬ 
nocent  citizens  wronged  without  a  possibility  of  redress.  The 
prejudice  and  animosity  excited  in  the  breasts  of  tlie  suffer¬ 
ers,  will  be  communicated  to  their  friends,  and  at  length  to 
the  legislature.  Consequences  I  need  not  predict.  We  al¬ 
ready  begin  to  experience  them.  The  seeds  of  prejudice, 
jealousy  and  discord  have  already  shot  forth  a  robust  cion, 
which  if  not  rooted  out  forebodes  an  exuberant  harvest  of 
bloodshed  and  misery.  The  distinctions  of  which  our  belov¬ 
ed  patriot  and  general  so  lately  warned  us,  have  already  ob¬ 
tained  a  seat  in  the  republic,  and  tlieir  odious  epithets  are 
daily  sounded  in  our  ears.  The  ill  effects  resulting  from  such 
prejudices,  are  too  manifest  to  need  demonstration.  If  exam¬ 
ple  is  required  we  will  advert  to  the  republic  of  Greece  alone, 
where  the  constant  irritations  one  state  received  from  the  oth¬ 
er,  with  the  intestine  divisions  natural  to  such  a  state  of  things, 
desti'oyed  patriotism  and  substituted  animosity.  This  paved 
the  way  for  Alexander’s  conquest.  Thus  were  the  liberties 
of  Greece  laid  prostrate.  Then  if  the  philosophical  axiom 
that  “  the  same  cause  produces  the  same  effect,”  be  true,  we 
cannot  too  speedily  remove  the  cause,  and  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  festering  wound.  Harmony  and  union  are  certainly  oui* 
safest  shield  against  aggressions,  and  our  only  effective  buh 
wark  against  invasions.  Without  these  we  launch  our  na¬ 
tional  bark  into  a  tempestuous  sea,  endangered  on  one  hmd  by 
tlie  quicksands  of  discord,  and  menaced  on  the  other  by  the 
rocks  of  foreign  violence.  From  the  disaffection  of  tlie  crew, 
the  deliberations  of  her  pilots  must  consequently  be  disturbed, 
their  counsels  neglected,  and  tlicir  commands  disobeyed.  Such 
a  situation  of  things  readily  invites  the  interposition  if  not  tlie 
attack  of  a  circumspect  foe,  who  with  his  blood -tliirsty  meni¬ 
als  closes  the  scene.  Whatever  then  tends  to  establish  or 
preserve  harmony  in  our  nation,  and  tends  likewise  to  render 
us  more  moral,  more  happy,  more  formidable  and  safe,  ought 
to  be  promoted.  Few  therefore  can  object  to  a  plan,  which 
docs  this,  and  at  the  same  time  promotes  tlie  cause  of  liberty, 
literature  and  religion.  AMERICANUS. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ATHEIST  AND  ARTIFICIAL  GLOBE. 

AN  EXTRACT. 

The  ikmous  astronomer  Athanasius  Kerchner,  having  an 
•acquaintance  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
took  tlie  following  method  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  upon 
his  own  principles.— Expecting  him  upon  a  visit,  he  procured 
a  very  handsome  globe  of  the  starry  heaven  which  having 
placed  in  a  comer  of  the  room  in  which  it  could  not  escape 
his  friend’s  observaticm,  the  latter  seized  the  first  occasion  to 
ask  from  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it  belonged.  “  Not 
to  me”  said  Kerchner,  “  nor  was  it  ever  made  by  any  person, 
but  came  here  by  mere  chance.”  That,”  replied  his  scep¬ 
tical  friend,  ‘‘  is  absolutely  impossible  ;  you  surely  jest.” 
Kerchner,  however  seriously  persisting  in  his  assertion,  took 
occasion  to  reason  with  his  friend  upon  his  own  atheistical 
principles. 

‘‘  You  will  not”  said  he,  believe  that  this  small  body  orig¬ 
inated  in  mere  chance,  and  yet  you  would  contend  that  those 
heavenly  bodies,  of  which  it  is  only  a  faint  resemblance  came 
into  existence  without  order  or  design  !  Pursuing  this  chain 
of  reasoning,  his  friend  was  at  first  confounded  ;  in  the  next 
place  convinced,  and  ultimately  joined  in  a  cordial  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  absurdity  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  God. 
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Far  fi^m  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

By  some  lone  rock  or  in  some  glen 
Remote  I  often  lonely  stray. 

The  works  of  nature  to  survey'; 

There  all  is  calm  and  all  serene, 

Ah  !  what  a  beauteous  sylvan  scene 
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The  mind  is  free’d  from  every  care, 

And  every  pleasure  centers  there. 

Added  to  this  methinks  I  hear 
Such  sounds  as  please  and  charm  the  ear  ; 
Here  the  melodious  notes  of  praise 
Arc  warbled  by  the  songsters  lays. 

The  weeping-willow  here  is  seen 
Clothed  with  a  robe  of  purest  green. 

Upon  whose  branch  the  nightingale 
Sits  and  sings  and  cheers  the  vale. 

The  smoothly-flowing  rill  is  near, 

Its  pleasant  sounds  salute  the  ear  ; 

A  gentle  stream  runs  purling,  where 
The  clustering  flowers  perfume  the  air. 

This  scene  aflbrds  all  that  can  please , 

All  that  gives  joy,  contentment,  case  ; 

All  tlie  delight  of  rural  bliss. 

All  here  in  full  perfection  is. 

But  ah  !  what  voice  is  tliat  I  hear  ; 

And  must  these  beauties  disappear  ? 

It  tells  me  so  ;  yes,  they  have  fled, 

The  flowers  with  all  their  glory  fade. 

Alas  !  ’tis  so,  they  all  have  flown, 

Instead  of  willows,  thorns  have  grown  ; 
The  pleasant  stream  that  warbled  by 
Is  now  become  absorpt  and  dry. 

Joys  on  the  earth  are  short  and  few.; 
They’re  like  a  flower  or  morning  dew 
That  quickly  fades,  that  soon  decays, 

And  can’t  endmx;  the  scorching  rays. 
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